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graves in the cemetery with names of con- 
temporaries and relatives. The arrange- 
ment of a Lomonossov Museum and the 
foundation of a special school, emong other 
suggestions, have engaged the attention of 


|the governor and municipal authorities of 


Archangel. 

Young Michael shered with his father the 
perils of the White Sea fishery, but early 
showed great liking for reading; and it is 
said that Dudin, the leading magnate of 
Kurostrov, had ea rich library to which 
Michael had access. His mother, daughter 
of a priest, encouraged him, but later a herd 
step-mother as wel] as his father reproached 
Michael for wasting time over’ books. 
Finally he started on foot for Moscow, 


| earrying Simeon Polotzky’s psalter, Meletii 


Smotritsky’s Slavonic gremmer, and the 
arithmetic of L. P. Magnitzky. In 1731 
Michael entered the Slavieno-Greco-Latin 
Academy. Vassili Dorofeicvitech lived ten 
years after his son left, heard of his success, 
and was drowned in the White Sea. Micheel 


| wrote to his family with regard to the 
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LOMONOSSOV, 
A GREAT RUSSIAN _ PIONEER. 


In view of the approaching celebrations of 
the birth of Michael Vasilievitch 
other 


Russian Academy of Sciences and 


Lomo- | 
nossov (1711—65), organized by the Imperial 


| ‘‘ duffer of twenty years” 


recovery end burial of the body. At the 
Academy the younger pupils derided this 
who had come 


'to learn Latin, but he surpassed them all, 





bodies, some notes on this eminent man of | 


letters and science may prove of interest. 
Lomonossov is a master and creator in the 
literary Jenguage dating from the reforms 
of Peter the Great, and the sway of Church 
Slavonic had in his time already receded. 
Michael Lomonossov was born at the 
village of Dennisovka, near Kholmogory, 
Archangel government, the son of the 
fisherman Vassili Dorofeievitch. | Khol- 
mogory at that period possessed the im- 
portance later acquired by Archangel. There 
are local monuments of the future gram- 
marian, including the stone charch he 
attended with its ikons and vessels, and 


| 
| 





and in 1736, after a period at Kiev, he was 
sent abroad with other students by the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg to 
work at science. Both Henckel of Freiberg 
and Christian Wolff of Marburg spoke well 
of Lomonossov’s progress in physical sciences. 
Unfortunately, his career was not only 
marked by diligence, since he contrected 
debts, wandered about, and was seized by a 
Prussian recruiting party near Diisseldorf, 
and taken to the fortress of Wesel to serve, 
but escaped. 

Returning to Russia, Lomonossov did not 
readily find recognition of his talents, and 
when he was appointed adjunct to the 
Imperial Academy the German party were 
predominant. In 1746 he became  Pro- 
fessor, and found friends in Counts Orlov 
and Vorontsov, his special Mzcenas being 
Count Shuvalov. Lomonossov sought to 
effect reforms in the University end the 
Academy, and Prof. A. Briickner says of his 
abilities that ““he stood in place of an 
academy and a university, technical in- 
stitutes, and chemical laboratories.’ He 
did not hide his light under a bushel, and 
claimed with justice that he had conferred 
honour on his country through his work. 
The Government and the University sent 
manuscripts for him to examine as censor 
and corrector, and more stress is laid by 
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Polevoi and other writers on Lomonossov as 
a man of letters than as a scientific worker. 
He well understood the limits of science and 
literature, for, in his own words, 

‘“‘the mathematician is not reasonable who thinks 
he can measure the will of God with a pair of 


compasses, nor is the instructor of divinity if he | 


supposes he can teach astronomy or chemistry 
out of the Psalter.”’ 

The search for the North Pole and the North- 
West Passage engaged Lomonossov’s atten- 
tion. 

Born with the old Novgorod dialect, 
Lomonossov became familiar with other 
forms of Russian through residence at 
Moscow and Kiev, and mastered the com- 
plicated grammar of Church Slavonic. His 
works include a short Russian chronicle ; 
the grammar, odes, tragedies, and Court 
panegyrics ; writings on chemistry, elec- 
tricity, glass manufacture, and metallurgy ; 


and translations from Lucian, Erasmus, 
Rousseau, and Junker. He was high in 
favour under the Tsaritsa Elizabeth, but 


retired from the Academy with a pension 
soon after the accession of Catherine IT. 

I have heard Russian class-masters extol 
the career of Lomonossov as a model for 
young pupils in the tone of Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, a form of exhortation which creates 
disappointment quite as often as it en- 
courages. The eloquent tribute to the 
merits of the Russian language, in which 
Lomonossov cites Charles V., included in 
Reiff’s grammar, is known to many who are 
unfamiliar with his life and work. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 





BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. 
(See ante, p. 2.) 


‘“ THe CATHERINE WHEEL”’ in Bishopsgate 
Without, between Nos. 43 and 48, was, 
until lately pulled down, the last of the old 
galleried inns in Bishopsgate Within and 
Without. Some years before its demolition 
it was severely damaged by fire, or it would 
probably have held out longer. Only one 
side of the house remained in 1895, and the 
galleries upon which the eyes of generations 
of travellers and carriers had rested, in 
anticipation of the repose afforded behind 
them, had been filled in with glass partitions. 
The date 1564 was upon an old lamp pre- 
served on the premises ; but whether this was 
an afterthought with a view to “ business ”’ 
one cannot say. I had not time in 1895 
to look over the remains thoroughly, though 
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/many features of antiquarian interest were 
| claimed for what remained of the old inn. 

There was a local tradition that the stables 
of the inn were by no means innocent of 
accommodating the horses of ‘“ gentlemen 
of the road,’’ among whom is said to have 
been that glorified rascal Richard Turpin. 

“On Saturday last Sir Humphrey Cahoon, 
a Scotch Gentleman, took a lodging at the 
Katherine-Wheel Inn without Bishopsgate ; and 
next Morning about ten a Clock cut his own 
Throat with a Penknife, in so violent a Manner, 
that tho’ the Assistance of able Surgeons was 
called in, he died in the Space of an Hour after. 
The Coroner’s Inquest having sat upon the Body, 
brought in their Verdict Lunacy; it appearing 
that for some time he was disorder’d in his Senses.’’ 
—Weekly Journal, 25 Aug., 1722. 

If this be Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of the 
Nova Scotia baronetcy, the origin of whose 
family is “enveloped in the obscurity of 
remote antiquity,” the date does not agree 
with that given by Burke. Sir Humphrey 
Colquhoun, a member of the Union Parlia- 
ment, died, according to the ‘ Peerage’ of 
1864, in 1715, but in another part of the 
account of the family the date is given as 
1718. 

It has been assumed—I think erroneously 
—that this sign had its origin in the Knights 
of St. Catherine of Mount Sinai, an order 
created in 1063 for the protection of pilgrims 
on their way to and from the Holy Sepulchre. 
This, of course, might be indirectly the case, 
but it is exceedingly probable that the sign 
was derived more directly from the arms of 
the Turners’ Company, before that Company 
was incorporated, 2 James I., 1604. These 
arms are: Azure, a Catherine wheel between 
two columns or; in chief, a regal crown 
proper; in base, an axe argent, handled of 
the second, lying fesseways, the blade down- 
wards. (Cf. “The Axe Inn” in St. Mary 
Axe, 9 S. x. 425; xi. 110, 231; xii. 170, 
253, 351, 507; 108. i. 89.) 

In connexion with Richard Flecknoe’s 
assertion that ‘“‘The Catherine Wheel ’’ 
became “The Cat and Wheel,” owing to 
religious prejudice (‘ Ainigmatical Charac- 
ters,’ 1658, 8vo), it is worthy of note that 
in the scar¢e little book called ‘ The Stranger’s 
Guide, or Traveller’s Directory,’ three dis- 
tinct Cat and Wheel Alleys are thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘* Cat and Wheel Alley, in Bishopsgate Street 

without. 
Cat and Wheel Alley, in Whitechapel. 
Cat and Wheel Alley, on Snow Hill.” 

It is probable that religious prejudice 
had nothing to do with the popular abbrevia- 
tion. At all events, in the same ‘ Guide ” 
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(p. 173) the carriers are announced to set out 
from ‘‘The Catherine Wheel” (not “ The 
Cat and Wheel ’’) in Bishopsgate Street. 
There was another ‘‘ Catherine Wheel ”’ 
at probably No. 80, which was known in the 
middle of the eighteenth century as ‘‘ The 
Katherine Wheel and George’”’; and there 
is still a George and Katherine Wheel Alley 
between Nos. 80 and 81 :— 
“To be Sold, 
At the Katherine Wheel and George in 
Bishopsgate-Street, 
A Gelding, fourteen Hands and a half high, comes 
six Years old, walks, trots, and gallops well, and 
warranted sound. Likewise 


reasonable price.”’—Daily Adverliser, 22 June, 
1742. 

Dunning’s Alley, between 151 and 152, 
was named after the ground landlord who 
built it. But Farrar’s Kents, between 
163 and 164, are not mentioned at all by 
Dodsley. They are, however, later by both 
Lockie and Elmes in their Topographical 
Dictionaries, where in both instances the 
name is spelt Farrer. 

Next comes Half-Moon Street, between 
167 and 169. “The Half Moon,” as a 
token indicates, was a brewhouse (Beaufoy 
Coll., No. 177). Joan Wood in 1600, by 
her last will, gave e rent charge arising from 
the brewhouse called ‘The Half-Moon,”’ 
and a house in Half-Moon Alley, with the 
lands and tenements, to St. Botolph’s for 
charitable uses (Stow’s ‘ Survey of London,’ 
1754, vol. i. p. 423). 

Another person no doubt benefited greatly 
the parish of St. Buttolph, in the church of 
which his monument may be seen. This 
was the wealthy and generous (he seems to 
have been something more than merely 
liberal) Sir Paul Pindar. His town mansion, 
and the tavern that succeeded it, stood at 
the corner of Half-Moon Street, No. 169, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. The sign- 
board, bearing a_ half-length portrait of 
this famous merchant of the Stuart period, 
was considered by the Society of Anti- 
quaries sufficiently authentic for engraving 
and publication. Before it was disearded, it 
was to be seen placed flat against the wall 
beneath the central window of the wealthy 
knight’s town mansion, for such it was— 
or, to be more correct, a portion of it— 
before its conversion to the uses of a tavern. 
But the whole of the remains—the great 
reception room, and the famous panelled 
bay-windows, two stories in height, adorned 
with grotesque carvings—-were removed in 
1891 to make way for the Great Eastern 


a handsome Glass } 
Coach, fit for Town or Country, to be sold at a | 





Railway Company’s terminus - widening 
scheme. The fact that the Company pre- 
sented these remains to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where they formed a valuable 
addition to the Architectural Court, testifies 
eloquently to the value placed by experts 
upon their artistic importance as an example 
ot the domestic architecture of the period. 

“The Sir Paul Pindar’s Head,” as the 
tavern was called, was one of the first places 
to vend “Butt beer, commonly called 
Porter.’ An announcement in The Daily 
Advertiser, 15 October, 1742, is as follows :— 

A CHALLENGE to the whole 
Town for 
BUTT BEER, commonly call’d PORTER. 
This “ Butt beer,’ or “ entire butt beer,” 
or “porter,” is said to have been first in- 
vented and used by a brewer named Har- 
wood, in 1722, to save the drawer (or 
‘* skinker,”’ as he was called in Ben Jonson’s 
time) the trouble of going to three different 
taps for what was called ‘“ half-and-half” 
and later “‘ three threads,” 7.e., a third of ale, 
beer, and twopenny combined. Hence the 
frequent legend ‘‘ So-and-So’s Entire,” the 
concoction deriving its name “ porter” 
from being in such great demand by porters. 

Sir Paul Pindar’s monument may be seen 
in St. Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate. He 
was born at Wellingborough in North- 
amptonshire. At sixteen he was taken from 
school and put apprentice to Mr. Parvish, 
an Italian merchant, who sent him at eigh- 
teen as his factor to Venice, where, and in 
parts adjacent, he resided for fifteen years 
or so, trading upon his own account, end 
on commissions both from his old master 
and from others of different countries, and 
accumulating a large estate. After trading 
five years in England, he became, through 
the instrumentality of the Turkey Company, 
Ambassador from the Court of James I. 
to the Grand Signior at Constantinople, 
where he much improved the Levant trade 
in British manufactures, which had been 
greatly injured by the competition of the 
Dutch and French. His wealth enabled 
him to become the possessor of a diamond 
from Turkey valued at 30,000/., which he 
sold to James I. on credit ‘‘ to wear at divers 
times on days of great solemnity.”’ It was 
afterwards sold to Charles I., by whom it 
was transmuted into funds for securing the 
safety of Henrietta Maria and her children 
during the Civil War. 

There are many other instances of Sir 
Paul Pindar’s generosity and benefactions, 
and of his loyalty to Charles I. when that 
monarch was in difficulties. But of all his 
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great acquisitions, nothing, even so early as 
1683, remained but his epitaph engraved in 
modest style upon black marble over the 
grave in St. Botolph’s :— 
Sir Paul Pindar, Kt. 
Majesty’s Ambassador to 
Emperor 

Anno Dom. 1611, and Nine Years Resident. 
Faithful in Negotiations, Foreign and Domestick ; 

Eminent for Piety, Charity, Loyalty, and 

Prudence. 
An Inhabitant Twenty-six Years, and bountifull 
Benefactor 
to this Parish. 
He died the 22d of August, 1650, 
Aged 84 years. 

Thomes Pyndar, Esq., son of Sir Paul, 
had for a short time possession of Nerquis 
House in Flintshire by marriage with Miss 
Wynne, heiress of the place. Their son 
Paul was created a baronet in 1662, and 
as he died single, the estate devolved by 
maternal right to Paul Williams, Esq., of 
Pont-y-gwyddel. On the death of Edward 
Williams, Esq., in 1737, it fell to his sister, 
relict of Robert Hyde, Esq. 

J. HOLDEN MAcMICHAEL. 


His the Turkish 


(To be continued. ) 


GRAYS ‘ELEGY’: 
TRANSLATIONS AND PARODIES. 


(See ante, p. 62.) 
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II. PARODIES AND IMITATIONS. 

See: 2S; a1. 928 > 3S. 2 212, 197, 220: 
255, 339, 355, 398, 432; ii. 17, 55, 199; 
6 S. viii. 107; ix. 509; x. 37, 112, 239; 
8S. iii. 44; 9S. vil. 8; 108. 11. 175: v. 406. 

English. 

Alfred. ‘Alas! Poor Fallen Sir Francis ! 
Elegy written in Westminster Hall. In The 
Morning Post, 20 May, 1811. Cf. 3 S. ii. 173} 
8S. iii. 44. | 

‘The Author’ (a parody on the Epitaph). 
One stanza quoted by Walter Hamilton, 


‘Parodies of the Works of English and Ame- 
rican Authors,’ January, 1888, part 50, p. 42. 
William Lisle Bowles. 
Hotwells, Bristol, July, 
& Davies (what date ?). 
Hamilton, op. cit., p. 44. 


1789.’ London, Cadell 
Two stanzas quoted by 


Michael Bruce. ‘ Elegy, written in Spring.’ 
In Pratt, ‘ Cabinet of Poetry,’ 1808, v. 429-31. 

John Brundish. ‘An Elegy on a Family- 
Tomb.’ Cambridge, 1783. 

Cc. ‘An Elegy, written in a London Church- 
vard.’ In ‘The Annual Anthology,’ 1800, pp. 
247-53. Cf. 9 S. vii. 8. Apparently a mere 


revision of ‘ An Elegy in a London Churchyard,’ 
in The Morning Post, 18 July, 1799. See below. 


“Elegy written at the | 
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Lord Chelmsford. ‘Circuit Elegy.’ Copies 
were printed and sent to the Bar Mess, 12 July, 
Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 36-7. 

Corporal Trim. ‘ Nocturnal Contemplations 
in Barham-Down Camp, 1795.’ In The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, June, 1801, Ixxi. 549-50. Re- 
printed in ‘ The Port Folio,’ 1801, i. 352, and in 
L. D.’s edition of the ‘ Elegy’ with a French 
translation, 1806, where it is signed H. 

‘Cremorne: an Elegy.’ In Funny Folks, 1878. 
Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 36. 

John Cunningham. ‘An Elegy on a Pile of 
Ruins.’ London, 1761. 

J. S. Dalton. ‘ Pensive in a Boneyard.’ 
‘Lyra Bicyclia,’ 1885. 

Thomas Dibdin. ‘ Woes of Change ;: 
Lachrymatory Lament of Laudator 
(et Rerum). Act i.’ In The Comie 
vol. i. 1832. 

William Dobson (3 S. ii. 55) quotes from memory 
a parody of the Epitaph published at the time of 
the Reform Bill agitation. Can any one now 
supply the reference ? 

fHugh Downman.] ‘ An Elegy wrote under a 
Gallows.’ London, [1770 ?}. 

John Duncombe. ‘ An Elegy written in Canter- 
bury Cathedral.’ Canterbury, 1778. Merely a 
loose imitation. 

Same. ‘ An 
College.” London, 1753. 
series of parodies. Reprinted 
Oxonian ”’ in 1776 (cf. 2S. xii. 128). 

Edward. ‘ Elegy.” In The Mirror, 
1825, v. 131-2. 

Thomas Edwards. Additional stanzas for the 
‘Elegy.’ In The Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 
1782, lii. 120. 

‘Elegy.’ In ‘ The Poetical Calendar,’ 
1763, vi. 68-70. 

‘Elegy.’ In The Mirror, 1825, v. 131. 

“An Elegy in a London Churchyard.’ 
The Morning Post, 18 July, 1799. 

‘ An Elegy in Imitation of Gray.’ 
King’s Bench Prison, by a Minor. 

‘ Elegy in St. Stephen’s Chapel.’ 
Tory Guide,’ London, 1819. 

‘Elegy on a Betting Office.’ In Diogenes, 
1853. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cil., p. 31. 

‘Elegy on a Pair of Breeches.’ In ‘The 
British Minerva,’ Hamburgh, 1818. Reprinted 
by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 22. 


‘ 


In 


or, The 
Temporis 
Magazine, 


in a 
The first of the long 
by ‘An 


Evening Contemplation 
as 


26 Feb., 


2nd ed., 


In 
Ci. 3 8-4. S56. 
Written in the 
London, 1790. 

In ‘ The New 


An Elegy on Cremation.’ In Scribner's 
Monthly, July, 1875. 

‘Elegy on the Death of Bow-Fair, 1823.’ 
In The Mirror, 1823. Reprinted by Hamilton, 


op. cit., p. 23. 

‘An Elegy on the Death of The Guardian Out- 
witted.’ London, 1765. 

‘An Elegy on the 
Banter, September, 1867. 
ton, op. cit., pp. 47-8. 

‘Elegy, Supposed to be written on a Field of 
Battle.’ London, 1818. Loosely imitative. 

‘Elegy written among the Tombs in West- 
minster Abbey.’ In Bell’s ‘ Fugitive Poetry,’ 
London, 1789, ix. 36-42. 

‘An Elegy written at a Carthusian Monastery 
in the Austrian Netherlands.’ London, 1775. 

‘Elegy written in a College Library.’ In 
Sir J. H. Moore’s ‘ Flegant Extracts from the 
British Poets,’ 1824. Reprinted by Hamilton, 
op. cit., pp. 22-3. 


Departed Season.’ In 
Reprinted by Hamil- 
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‘An Elegy, written in a London Churchyard.’ 
3y a Tradesman in the Vicinity. In Punch, 
1849, xvii. 111. Cf. 3 8S. i. 220. In slightly 
altered form reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 31. 

‘Flegy written in a Railway Station.’ In 
Punch, 1853, xxiv. 88. Cf. 3S. i. 339. 

‘Elegy written in a Town Church Yard.’ In 
‘The Yorkshireman’s Comic Annual,’ 1885. 
Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 41-2. 

‘Elegy written in Bartlemy Fair, at Five 
oClock in the Morning.’ In The Morning 
Chronicle, 14 Sept., 1812. Cf. 3S. i. 356. 

* An Elegy written in Covent Garden.’ London, 
[1765 7]. Cf. 3S. i. 3565 ii. 199; 6S. viii. 107; 
x. 37, 112, 239. 

‘Elegy written in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey.” In The Spirit of the Public Journals, 
1802, vi. 131-2. Cf. 3S. ii. 17. 

“Elegy written in Rotten Row by a Discon- 
solate Swell.’ In Funny Folks, 12 August, 
1876. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 34-5" 

‘An Elegy written in St. Bride’s Church-Yard, 
a Naa the Third of January, 1769.’ London, 

769. 

‘Elegy written in the House of Commons.’ 
in Echoes from the Clubs, 24 July, 1867. Reprinted 
by Hamilton, op cit., pp. 33-4. 

‘An Elegy written in Westminster Hall.’ See 
Alfred. 

‘An Elegy written in Westminster Hall during 
the Long Vacation.’ In The Repository, 1777, 
ii. 77-82. 

‘ Elegy written near a Suburban Station House.’ 
By a Ticket-of-Leave Man. In Punch, 1856, 
xxxi. 217. Cf. 3S. i. 197. 

‘An Elegy written on a Poor, Honest Man,’ 
&e. In The Gentlemun’s Magazine, 1775, xlv. 
339-40. 

‘Epitaph on a Late Administration.’ In 
The Morning Chronicle, 18 January, 1811. Re- 
printed by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 18. 

‘Epitaph on a Noted Highwayman.’ In The 
Spirit of the Public Journals, vol. x., 1806. Re- 
printed by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 39. 

‘ Epitaph on “ The Pie-Nic.”’’ In The Morning 
Post, 1803. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cif., p. 39. 

CrarK S. Norruvup. 


(To be concluded.) 


Munich. 


These may be added :-—— 
Italian. 

Giuseppe Torelli. In ‘ Consiglio ad un Giovane 
Poeta del Sig. Sherlock,’ 4th ed., London, 1780, 
pp. 111-21. 

Latin. 

Elegia in Cemeterio rustico scripta, numeris 
elegiacis Latiné reddita. Auctore Coll. Cant. 
Alumno. 8vo, 13 leaves, 1776. 

Gray’s Elegy ; translated into Latin Ovidian 
Verse. By the Author of ‘Lacon.’ 2nd ed., 
8vo, 7 leaves, London, 1822. The second title 
says “ C. C. Colton.” 

Gray’s Elegy translated into Latin verse, in- 
cluding the author’s rejected stanzas, together 
with Dr. Edwards’s additional lines. By D. B. 
Hickie. London, A. J. Valpy, 1823. 8vo, 12 
leaves. Signed D. Bamfield’ Hickie, Bracon- 
dale, n™ Norwich, 10 Dec., 1822. Dedicated to 
Sheffield Grace of the Inner Temple. 


W. C. B. 
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| With reference to the query about 


Zhukovsky’s Russian translation of Gray’s 
‘ Elegy,’ may I refer to my note on the subject 
at 10 8. v. 357? 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 


V. A. Zhukovsky’s version of Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ mentioned ante, p. 64, is in most 
of the reading books recommended by the 
Russian Minister of Education. It is usually 
among the poems selected for the pupils to 
learn by heart. In most Russian antho- 
logies this translation is to be found. 

The Italian translations by Cesarotti end 
by Torelli, referred to on p. 63, and the 
Latin version by Costa (ibid.), were repub- 
lished at Parma in 1793 in a quarto volume 
entitled ‘ Elegia inglese sopra un Cimitero 
campestre, con due vers. italiane di G. 
Torelli, Melch. Cesarotti, ed altra lat. di 
G. Costa.’ This edition is mentioned in the 
‘Dictionnaire Bibliographique,’ published 
in Paris in 1824. 

Perhaps Count Algarotti (1712-64), a 
friend of Gray and admirer of his poetry, 
translated the ‘Elegy’ into Italian. His 
complete works were published in 1811 at 
Venice in seventeen volumes, and reprinted 
in 1891-4. H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 


The following fact may interest Mr. 
CuiarK 8S. NortHup. In 1880 there appeared 
at Rotterdam ‘Th. Gray, Het graf. Elegie. 
Uit het Engelsch door J. van Krieken,’ 8vo. 

A. E. H. SwAeEn. 


Groningen. 





THe Prince oF WALES AS CHURCH- 
WARDEN.—King Edward VII., when Prince 
of Wales, was the first heir apparent to the 
throne to be admitted a churchwarden. 
The Rev. T. T. Perowne, Rector of Reden- 
hall, Norfolk, had the unique honour 
of admitting the Prince officially to the 
churchwardenship of Sandringham, and the 
Archdeacon’s Articles of Inquiry were 
always signed by his Royal Highness. The 
Prince acted as Minister’s Churchwarden, 
with Sir Dighton Probyn as his colleague. 
Certainly no parish in England ever before 
had the heir apparent for its churchwarden. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Keats, HAMPSTEAD, AND Sir C. W. 
DitkEe.—Reference has been already made in 
‘N & Q.’ (9S. ii. 90, 167) to the poet’s asso- 
ciations with this salubrious suburb. It is 
interesting to learn that the unique collection 
of relics formed by the late Sir Charles 
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Dilke are now to find a permanent home 
there, in accordance with the wishes of 
the lamented baronet. Hitherto, as we 
know, they have been exhibited at the 
Chelsea Public Library. 
that the treasures of books, letters, and 
manuscripts will find shelter at one of the 
numerous libraries of Hampstead. The 
Central Library in the Finchley Road has 
been suggested. But it may be thought 
more appropriate to choose the branch 


in the Worsley Road as being nearest to, 


Keats’ Grove (formerly John Street), with its 
imperishable memories of the gifted poet. 
CeciL CLARKE. 


“SCAVENGER” AND ‘ SCAVAGER.”’ — In 
a@ review of two sections of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
(ante, p. 98) it is said that ‘‘ scavenger ”’ is 
altered from “‘ scavager’”’ with intrusive n. 
I am not able to consult the ‘ N.E.D.,’ but 
think it likely that this theory is based on 
Mr. Riley’s statement that 
“the City Scavagers, it appears, were originally 
public officers, whose duty it was to attend at the 
Hythes and Quays for the purpose of taking 
custom upon the Scavage (i.e., Showage) or open- 
ing out of imported goods....These officers, no 
doubt, gave name to the ‘ Scav.ngers’ of the 
present day.” 

Dr. Round quotes this passage (from the 
introduction to the ‘ Liber Albus,’ p. xli) in 
his ‘Commune of London,’ and remarks 
that “‘no evidence whatever is adduced by 
Mr. Riley for his assertion that the ‘ Sea- 
vagers’ originally performed the above 
duty or had anything to do with it” 
(pp. 256-7). Has any evidence for the 
““seavage”’ theory been discovered, and 
if so, where is it to be found ? 

No doubt the ‘N.E.D.’ has given due 
weight to the important document printed 
by Dr. Round (¢bid., pp. 255-6), which 
proves that early in the thirteenth century 
the Scavengers were appointed to act as 
inspectors of the watch :— 

“* Debent autem escavingores eligi qui singulis 
diebus a vigilia Nat{alis] domini usque ad diem 
epyphanie videant illos qui debent de nocte 
vigilare quod sint homines defensibiles et decenter 
ad hoc armati....Et si aliqua defalta in custodia 
contigerit, escavingores debent illos inbreviare et 
ad primum hustingum vicecomitibus tradere.”’ 
The document in question is assigned by 
Dr. Round to 1213. G. H. Wuire. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 

P pod ." Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ Ed. 


‘““FENELONS”’’ oR “TAB SLIPPERS.’ — 
Your reviewer in his very interesting notes 
on the * N.E.D.’ (ante, p. 99) writes, ‘‘ Simple 
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‘things are not always easy to define,” 
_instancing “‘ tab,” a short strap or projecting 
| part, &c. It may not be known that “ tab 
slippers”’ are slippers made with a tongue 
or flap reaching into the instep. They were 
formerly known as ‘“ Fénelon slippers,” 
called after the famous preacher, for what 
reason I have never been able to find out. 
Ladies used to be very partial to ‘tab 
slippers’? on account of the ease of “ fitting- 
on,” but they seem now to have discarded 
them in favour of bar shoes, with straps 
over the instep. Most gentlemen’s slippers 
| still retain ‘‘ the tab ” or flap. 
M. L. R. BReEs.wAr. 


‘N.E.D.’: Misstna Worps In ‘Si— 
Smece.’—I have sought in vain for the 
| following words in the section referred to: 
| Silvate, Silvic (see Rennie’s ‘New Supple- 
ment to the Pharmacopeeias, 1837: 
**Silvates are formed by silvie acid like 
pinates ’’) ; Sikimin (see Greenish’s ‘ Materia 
Medica,’ 1899, under ‘Star Anise Fruit’ : 
“The poisonous constituent is the crys- 
talline principle sikimin ’’). Cc. C. B. 


MARRIAGE ON 30 FEBRUARY.—The note 
of the Jersey tombstone with the date of 
31 April (see 11 8S. ii. 524) recalls a similar 
curiosity. In the registers of Kirkburton, 
Yorks, in February, 1640/41, there were 
three children baptized on “‘ the xxviijth”’ ; 
and the concluding entry is 

George Beardsall and Martha Roberts maried 
the xxxth, 

The next entry is a baptism on 7 March 
(‘ The Parish Registers of Kirkburton,’ i. 234). 
A. RHODES. 

[For other instances of 30 February see 10 S. i. 

166, 233; vii. 146, 216; viii. 330.] 


HERTFORDSHIRE MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS.—I may state that another Hundred 
of Hertfordshire (see 11 S. i. 205)—that of 
Broadwater—is nqw completed, and the list 
of inscriptions in each parish has been 
transcribed, bound, and indexed. Inquiries 
will be freely answered if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Typed indexes of the surnames in each 
Hundred have been presented to the British 
Museum Library. W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Mrs. Bootru, ActrEss.—On 4 September, 
1803, the Rev. Joseph Benson, a Methodist, 
preaching at Lambeth, “gave the congre- 
gation an interesting account of the con- 
version and happy death of Mrs. Booth, 
ionce a noted actress, of great comic powers 
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and popularity.” Some details follow, and 
mention is made of the fize at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, “ within a few yards of the 
chapel, the other night” (‘Memoirs,’ by 
Richard Treffry, 1840, pp. 261-2). 

W. C. B. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to the direct. 


ARNOLFINI FAmity.— Mr. W. H. James 
Weale and other critics have from time to 
time published biographical details in regard 
to Jan Arnolfini, whose portrait was twice 
painted by Jan van Eyck, and La Borde quoted 
documents referring to “ Jehan Arnoulphin, 
marchant de Lueques, demourant a Bruges.” 

It may perhaps be as well to place on 
record the following inscription that I lately 
read on a tablet on a house in the Via del 
Duomo at Lucca. Unfortunately, I copied 
only part of it :-— 

“Qui Visse Gio. Attilio Arnolfini, uomo di 
Vasta mente e di larghi concetti. mMpccxxxlI— 
MDCCLXXXIl.” 

Do any of your readers know whether it is 
possible to trace the descent of Giovanni 
Attilio Arnolfini from the man _ whose 
features are preserved to us in the portraits 
in the National Gallery and at Berlin ? 

Maurice W. BRocKwWELL. 


“GEORGE InN” at Wosurn.—In the 
Court of Requests temp. Elizabeth reference 
is made to ‘“‘ the George Inn” at Woburn, 
Beds. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether this inn is still in existence ? 

H. G. E. 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


** PRO PATRIA EST DUM LUDERE VIDEMUR.”’ 
—Biichmann has not this saying at all; 
King ranks it among the Adespota. Can it 
really not be traced back to its author ? 
It would be a pity. As long as Pror. 
Bensty has not pronounced judgment, the 
case is not hopeless ; so I appeal to his vast 


learning. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 
Rev. SterHen Rapcuirre, D.D. —I 


should be glad of any information concerning 
the family history of the Rev. Stephen 
Radcliffe, D.D., Vicar of Naas, co. Kildare, 
who died December, 1732. E. G. Cock. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
Who is the author of the following lines, 
and to whom do they refer ? 

A Scot and a Jesuit hand in hand 

First taught the world to say 

That peoples ought to have the power, 

And princes should obey. 
Also, who is the author of the following, 
which is quite worthy of Burns ? 

When Nature makes a man a king, 

Nae croon needs she to gie ’im. 

She claps a trade mark on his broo, 

An’ sends his patent wi’ ’im. 

W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


Can you help me to trace a quotation which 
seems very familiar, but which I cannot find? 
I may not have the exact words, but it is 
something like this: “Out of the —— 
and waspish word ‘ No‘ to pluck the sting.” 

J. R. F. G. 


The captain’s little daughter took her father by 
the hand : 
‘“Is not God upon the water as well as on the 


land ?”’ 
M. A. B. 


In the forties I read as a boy the following 
verse in Chambers’s Journal. Who wrote it? 
Good reader, I this little booke 
Writ with one gray goose quill ; 
A pen it was when it I tooke, 
A pen I leave it still. 


G. C. 


*SaTuRDAY REVIEW’ AND THE SAXONs.— 


“* Alfred belongs to a state of society (I say 
it with all deference to The Saturday Review 
critic who keeps such jealous watch over the 
honour of our Saxon ancestors) half-barbarous. 
—M. Arnold, ‘ Essay on Marcus Aurelius.’ 

Who was The Saturday Review critic, 
or, at any rate, how, and in what numbers, 
did he protect the honour of our Saxon 
ancestors ? 

[Probably E. A. Freeman. ] 


BisHor OF DURHAM AND THE CURATE.— 


‘“We must pause, lest our readers reject us, 
as the Bishop of Durham the poor curate, because 
he was ‘mystical and _ confused.’ ’’—Walter 
Bagehot, ‘ Essay on Shakespeare.’ 

Who was the Bishop, and where is the 
story told ? 


THe Tuirty-NINE ARTICLES.— 

‘* A great divine tells us that the Thirty-Nine 
Articles are ‘ forms of thought.’ ”—Jhid. 

Who was the great divine, and where 
did he say this ? 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 
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Sir ANDREW Jupp.—Is there any portrait | 
in existence of Sir Andrew Judd or Judde ? | 
He was born at Barden, Tonbridge; Lord 
Mayor 1550; six times Master of the 
Skinners’ Company ; founder of Tonbridge 
School; a Muscovy merchant; defended 
London successfully at the time of Wyatt’s 
rebellion; died in 1558, and was buried in 
St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. Apparently 
no print or engraving exists of him. 

J. PoLanp 

Skinners’ Hall, E.C. 


SPITTING AND STAMPING THE 
Freet.—Mr. W. Buckley Jones of Cefn 
Bryntalch, Montgomeryshire, gives me per- 
mission to send the following note written 
in pencil in his father’s bound first volume 
of the third series of Archeologia Cambrensis 
(1855) :— 

‘“ Habit to spit and stamp the feet in the 
Litany—when we pray to beat down Satan under 
our feet 254. It was the custom of the Rev‘ 
Llewellin Davies. Rector of Llanmerewig.”’ 

The Rev. Llewelyn Davies was Rector of 
that parish in Montgomeryshire 1794-1827, 
when he died and was buried in it. There 
is a tablet to his memory in the church of 
St. Harmon’s, Radnorshire. 

Can the spitting be connected with 
the classical spitting to avert ‘‘ fascinatio ” 
or the evil eye ? Are other instances known 
of the habit ? Basit Evan JONEs. 

University College, Oxford. 

Rev. Epwarp Youn. (See 48. ix. 63.)— 
Since I became rector of this parish I have 
had many inquiries made respecting Edward 
Young, author of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ who 
was born here. The last received is one 
concerning his only son, Frederick, who was 
living at Welwyn in 1781. His daughter 
Elizabeth was married at Gretna Green to 
2 Mr. Haine, circa December, 1781. 

When did F. Young die, and did his 
daughter leave any children ? If so, is any 
representative of the family livi ing now ? 

. L. H. Tew. 


LITANY : 


Upham Rectory. 





NUNNINGTON CHURCH DEDICATION: Sv. 
ANNE CHANGED TO ALL SAINTS.—The dedica- 
tion of Nunnington Church is to All Saints | 
end St. James. 

Village feasts, I believe, are generally: 
coincident with the church’s saint’s days ; 
but Nunnington Feast is on the 5th of | 
August, which is neither All Saints’ Day nor | 
St. James’s Day. 

Dr. Atkinson, the Master of Clare College, a 

Cambridge, stated, as I am told, that at the 
Reformation dedications to St. Anne were 


changed to All Saints. Am I right in con- 
cluding that, in consequence of the deletion 
of 10 or 11 days from the calendar in 1752, 
the original dedication of Nunnington 
Church was to St. Anne (26 July) and St. 
James (25 July) ? 

Can any one kindly give me the authority 
for Dr. Atkinson’s statement ? 

Won. COLLINs. 

Nunnington Rectory, York. 


PEWTER CHURCH FLAGoN, 1734.—I have 
a pewter church flagon with the inscription 
** Richard Cock, Chureh Warden, 1734.” 

Tam anxious to find the church from which 
it came, with a view to its return at my 
death, or sooner if I discontinue collecting 
pewter. It was purchased in Suffolk. 

Cuas. G. J. Port. 
1, West Mansion, Worthing. 


NAPOLEON AND MILLE. ELizABETH Pov- 
LYNE.—In a book recently published by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash, called ‘ Recollections of a 
Society Clairvoyant,’ it is stated that the 
Emperor fell in love with this lady when 
he was at Erfiirt in September, 1809. Miss 
Poulyne is said to have been gifted with 

‘extraordinary psychic powers and the 
uncanny gift ‘of second sight.” , Napoleon 
called her ‘“ ma petite sorciére,’ and she 
prophesied his disaster in Russia. 

His letters to the lady are alleged to have 
been sold to a collector after her death in 
1881. 

Is there any corroboration of this story, 
and where are these letters now ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Tuomas Morres JONES is described in 
Burke's ‘Landed Gentry’ for 1882 as “the 
Bumper Squire Jones of Carolan’s Muse.” I 
should be glad to learn further particulars of 
him. When was he born? Whom and 
when did he marry ? When in December, 
1769, did he die ? G. F. R. B. 


JEAN Vote’s ‘Les Arrivants.’—‘ Les 
Arrivants,’ p. 76, by Jean Vole, reads :— 
‘**Mme. Guitton met la derniére main au couvert, 
qui s’étalait sur une belle nappe @ chemin de table 
ouvragé,” &e. 
i any of your readers construe ~ ? 


Owns’ ‘* BLITHERING.”’ — What are 
| the meaning om derivation of the words 
‘* owns ”’ (‘* blood and owns i: and “‘‘ blither- 

” (“blithering baboon”) in Shaw’s 
“The Devil’s Disciple’ ? SPRING. 


Vienna. 
[Owns=wounds.] 
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“Trapoy”: ‘‘CELLARETTE.’’—In ‘The 
Warden’ by Trollope, in the account of the 
Warden leaving Hiram’s Hospital and 
removing his furniture, two things are men- 
tioned: his daughter’s ‘“‘ teapoy’”’ and his 
“ cellarette.” I have heard the latter term 
given to a drawer in a sideboard where 
bottles are kept, but do not know it as a 
separate piece of furniture. What is a 
‘“teapoy’’? is it an old name for a tea- 
caddy ? Marie L. Duarte. 

[A ‘‘teapoy” is a three-legged table with a lift- 
ing top, enclosing tea-caddies, or a small stand for 
holding teacup, sugar-basin, cream-jug, &c. Ogilvie’s 
‘Imperial Dictionary’ quotes Yule to the effect that 
the name has no relation to tea, but is an Anglo- 
Indian importation, a corruption of the Persian 
sipai, tripos, and meaning a three-legged table or 
tripod generally. The ‘ N.E.D.’ includes both mean- 
ings of “‘ cellarette.”] 


ALBERTUS A Lasco.—Can any reader 
kindly inform me where I can find particu- 
lars relating to the life of Albertus a Lasco, 
a Polish Palatine, who visited England in the 
time of Elizabeth ? ScyYTHIAN. 

{The ‘ D.N.B.,’ under Laski or 4 Lasco, John, says: 
* Albertus Laski, palatine of Siradz in Bohemia, 
probably a nephew of the reformer, visited England 
in 1583, and nearly ruined himself by searching for 
the pages stone with John Dee and Edward 
Kelley.” Reference is made to 2 8S. x. 332, where 
JouHN GoucH NIcHOLs supplies further interesting 
information about Albertus. ] 


GRATIOUS OR GRACINES STREET=GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET.—When did the change in 
the name of this street take place ? 

In a pamphlet ‘The Nine Worthies of 
London,’ &c., 1592, in Harleian Miscell., 
vol. viii. p. 436, it is Gracious Street. In 
‘God’s Warning to his People of England by 
the great overflowing of the waters or 
Floudes lately hapned in South Wales,’ &c., 
the pamphlet is to be sold in Gratious 
Street. 

I have also found the name on several 
pewter plates of about 1700. J. JEsson. 


CREVEQUER OF BEREFORD.—The name of 
this place was used to distinguish one 
branch of the great Kentish family. Where 
is it ? Op Sarum. 


WortLeEY-Montacu.—Who was Catherine, 
married by licence 16 September, 1737, at 
St. Paul’s, Exeter, to Henry Ashe of Sowton, 
Devon ? It would seem to be a mere 
coincidence that Edward, the notorious son 
of the celebrated Lady Mary, in 1751 


married a Miss Ashe, as that lady, reputed 
to be the daughter of ‘“‘a high personage,” 
had nothing to do with the highly respectable 
county family. 


OxLp Sarum. 
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] 
| QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OxFoRD: FELLOW IN 
| 1625.—In the burials of Meysey Hampton, 
| Gloucestershire, occurs the following :— 
| ‘* Edmond ...... Minister, Master of Arts, and 
| —- of Queen’s College, Oxford, buried Nov. 4, 
Can any one oblige me with the surname 
of the above ? It is the first entry in the 
register, and indistinct. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


ABSINTHE-DRINKING: ITS ORIGIN. — This 
practice undoubtedly dates from the French 
wars in Algeria (1832-47); but while M. 
Anselmier, a French physician, states in a 
pamphlet published in 1862 that the French 
soldiers on service in Algeria took to drinking 
absinthe mixed with water because they 
had no wine or beer, ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ (tenth edition) says that they 
were ordered to mix it with their wine as a 
febrifuge. Can any one inform me, stating 
also his authority, which of these accounts 
is the correct one ? H. M. 


Ear-Piercine. —Can any reader give 
information on this somewhat curious 
subject, especially in relation to the practice 
of piercing boys’ ears, whether in connexion 
with initiatory rites or otherwise ? Does the 
custom survive in any part of Europe at the 
present time, and in what manner is it com- 
monly performed ? The subject is interest- 
ing and has its bearings both on archeological 
and anthropological research. . H.C. 








Replies. 
VANISHING LONDON: 
PROPRIETARY CHAPELS. 
(11S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334.) 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Harry W. 
Lee, the Chapter Clerk and Registrar to the 
Bishop of London, and Prebendary Glen- 
dinning Nash, the editor of ‘The London 
Diocese Book,’ I am able to give the follow- 
ing complete list of Proprietary Chapels 
within the diocese of London, asked for by 
Mr. Cecit CLARKE at the second reference. 
There are Proprietary Chapels in other 
dioceses, but Mr. Nash has no particulars 
of these. 

Mr. Nash’s name will always be associated 
with that of Christina Rossetti, for during 
her last illness he was her daily visitor, 
and it was to Christ Church, Woburn Square, 
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° alee 
where he was at that time the minister, that 


her remains were carried on Wednesday, 
the 2nd of January, 1895, previous to their 
interment in Highgate Cemetery. Mr. Nash | 
originated the memorial to her in the church, 
and the reredos filled with paintings by | 
Burne - Jones perpetuates her association | 
there. Ina note in‘ N. & Q.’ for November | 
2nd, 1901 (9 S. viii. 361), it was stated that | 
the cross given by her aunt Eliza Polidori, 
which occupied a position in front of the 
reredos, had been stolen. 


PROPRIETARY CHAPELS WITHIN THE DIOCESE OF 
LONDON. 


Emanuel Chapel, Park Street, Chelsea. 
S. John’s Chapel, Downshire Hill. 
Brunswick Chapel, Upper Berkeley 
S. Peter’s Chapel, Buckingham Gate. 
West Street Chapel, Seven Dials. 
Ram’s Chapel, Homerton. 

Foundling Chapel, Guilford Street, W.C. 


Street. 


CHAPELS PULLED DOWN OR DIVERTED. 


Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. 
Belgrave Chapel, near Eaton Square. 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 

Bridewell Chapel, Blackfriars. 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair. 

Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square. 
Hanover Church, Regent Street.* 
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| Rolls Chapel, 








* The demolition has enabled the patrons of 
Hanover Church, the Rector and Churchwardens 
of S. George, Hanover Square, to promote the 
building and endowment of S. Anselm, Davies 
Street. 
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Montpelier Chapel, Brompton. f 
Montpelier Chapel, Twickenham. 
Percy Chapel, Tottenbam Court Road. 
Chancery Lane. 

S. Andrew, Tavistock Place. 

S. Etheldreda, Ely Place. 

S. George, Albemarle Street. 

S. James, Westmoreland Street. || 
S. James, York Street. 

S. John, Bedford Row. 

S. Mark, Long Acre. 

S. Mary, Park Sfreet.t 

S. Matthew, Spring Gardens. 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street.§ 
S. Paul, Great Portland Street.|! 
S. Philip, Regent Street.§ 


CHAPELS ACQUIRED AND CONSECRATED. 


The following Proprietary 
among others, have during the past century 
been acquired. By Orders in Council legal 
parishes have been assigned, and in many cases 
endowments provided. 


or other Chapels, 





+ Now used as a Church school for Holy Trinity, 
Brompton, and All Saints’, Knightsbridge. 

t The late Duke of Westminster, who was the 
freeholder, subsequently built at his sole expense 
S. Mary, Bourdon Street, as a chapel of case to 
S. George, Hanover Square. 

§ The site has been leased, and the annual rental 
augments the value of several benefices in the 
ancient parish of S. George, Hanover Square. 

|| The proceeds of the sale of the sites has been 
assigned for endowed curacies and for other 
purposes. 

4 The proceeds ‘of the sale chiefly augment 
benefices within the ancient parish of S. James, 


Piccadilly. 





Former Name. 


| 


Dedication. 


| 





East India Chapel . 
Archdeacon Tenison’s C ‘hapel ate 
Christ Chapel .. 
Fitzroy Chapel .. 
Portman Chapel 

S. Bartholomew. . 

S. Paul, Kilburn aor 
S. Mary, Greek Street .. 
S. Mary, North End 
Tredegar Chapel, spacer 
Quebec Chapel .. 
Wheler Chapel 


Holy Trinity 


S. Matthias, Poplar 
S. Thomas, Regent Street 
| Emmanuel, Maida Vale .. 
S. Saviour, Fitzroy Square 
S. Paul, Portman Square 
= Bartholomew, Gray’s Inn Rd. 
S, Paul, Kilburn .. a : 
s. Mary the Virgin, Soho 
S. Mary, North End 


Church of the Annunc iation 
S. Mary, Spital Square 








Population | 
of Parish Accommo- 
| assigned. | dation. 
4,437 950 
2,194 750 
9,742 640 
5,234 800 
4,600 1,100 
6,311 2,000 
2,173 750 
4,097 500 
6,235 1,600 
14,974 900 
3,408 1,200 
3,720 450 





The union of the following parishes has been sanctioned :— 


S. John and S. Saviour, Fitzroy Square, 
and the following effected :— 


S. Paul, Covent Garden, and S. Michael, Burleigh Street. 


S. Pancras and All Saints, Gordon Square. 


As a result, one of the churches in each case will be taken down or diverted. 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 
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MANSEL Famtixy (11 S. ii. 269, 533).—Mr. 
A. C. Jonas’s lengthy reply on this “‘ family ”’ 
prompts me to offer a word of warning to 
your readers. 

There is no family of Mansel, but there is a 
series of families of this name, between 
which under strict conditions of research no 
connexion can be traced. 

The name occurs very early in our public 
records and very frequently in many counties, 
notably Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Glouces- 
ter, York, Hereford, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Leicester, where, and in other counties, we 
find distinct families bearing the name in the 
twelfth century and in the sixteenth, and 
covering all ranks of life. 


In the early period the name is an “ emi- 
grant’ one, like “Scot” and “ Fleming,” 
and simply means an emigrant from Maine. 
Even in this period, however, there is at 
least one other source, for the Mantels of 
Little Missenden, Bucks, sometimes were 
spelt Mauncell and even Maunsell ; but it is 
possible to trace this family down to 1500, 
and all through it is distinct from the several 
families of Mansel and Maunsell in Bucks 
and Bedford. 

In the case of the families we meet later 
(fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) the 
derivation is not so certain, as they are in 
several cases long associated with places 
called Malmeshull (Mansill) and Mannesle, 
Mansle, with the variants Mansfelt or Mans- 
field. This shows a pure Saxon origin— 
a fact which has been hitherto overlooked by 
historians and students of patronymics, 
who never suspected a multiple origin for 
such a simple name with its clear and obvious 
interpretation as ‘“‘a man from Maine.” 


We can say with fair certainty that the 


Maunsells of Buckingham and Northampton- | 4 


shire (see the interesting article in Oswald 
Barron’s ‘ Northamptonshire Families,’ 1906, 
and G. E. Cokayne in Genealogist, N.S. xix.), 
who include the Mansels of Cosgrove (whence 
Dean Mansel of St. Paul’s) and the Irish 
landed gentry of the name (cf. Burke’s 
‘ Irish Landed Gentry ’ and R. G. Maunsell’s 
history of Maunsell), have no ascertainable 
connexion with the Mansels of Gower 


. (Glamorgan) in Wales, who probably were 


connected with the family of that name in 
Somerset. 

For this Welsh family, which includes the 
Lords and Baronets Mansel, see W. W. 
Mansel’s book, and the articles in the 
various volumes of Burke (‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 
‘ Baronetage,’ ‘ Landed Gentry ’) and R. G. 
Maunsell’s volume, all of which, however, 





combine the various distinct families in 
accordance with the old heraldic tradition. 

The arms of most of the families are three 
manches (mancele, the old Freneh for a 
sleeve or manch), which is merely canting 
heraldry, and in the case of the Bucking- 
ham family cannot be traced far back. 

The most prominent bearer of the name 
was John Maunsell, Provost of Beverley, 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Treasurer of York, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, the first Secretary 
of State, and the favourite of King Henry ITI. 
His life in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ needs the following corrections and 
additions. 

There were three John Mansells king’s 
clerks to Henry III. :— 

1. John the Provost, &c. 

2. His “kinsman” John, who was Pre- 
bendary of Fenton, Canon of Wells, and held 
the temporalities of York and Durham, 
See for him Patent Rolls under dates 1263, 
8 March; 1259, 11 Sept.; 1260, 17 Aug. ; 
1258, 1 Dec. ; 1264, 14 Dec. ; 1265, 16 Nov. ; 
1266, 16 Jan. (contrasted with 1265, 12 
and 24 Nov.). The Ing. Post-Mortem that 
is extant refers to him. 

3. John, nephew of the Provost. Cf. 
Patent Roll 1259, 28 Oct.; 1263, 10 Jan., 
&e. 

John the Provost was the son of a deacon 
by an irregular marriage with Amabel 
(“Calendar of Papal Letters,’ vol. i. p. 362, 
and Charter Rolls, 1268, 5 Dec.). This 
Amabel is not the Amabel of Ripon who in 
the Ing. P.-M. of John No. 2 is named es 
a relation (see Charter Roll cited and 
Pat. Rolls 1266, 11 Aug.). His sister Emma 
married Alard le Fleming, and _ subse- 
uently, Henry de Legh (see ‘Calendar of 
Charter Rolls ’). 

John the Provost died about 20 Jan., 
1265 (‘ Annals of London,’ in Rolls Series, 
Chron. Ed. I. and II., and ‘ Register of Arch- 
bishop W. Giffard of York,’ Surtees Society, 
pp. 78, 79). His name appears frequently 
in the patents of 1264 as that of an active 
politician, and in February, 1265, the grant- 
ing away of all his posts begins. 

Books hitherto printed are full of errors 
concerning him. The most trustworthy 
guide is the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ with the abeve additions and 
corrections. In using the Patent (&e.) Rolls 
Calendars concerning him note that the com- 
pilers of the indexes have hopelessly con- 
fused the three Johns, who are now separated 
for the first time. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that John 
was not ‘‘ Lord Chief Justice,’ nor was he 
ever married, nor did he leave any heirs of 
any kind (see Pat. Rolls, Abbrev. Placit, 
Placita de Quo Warranto, &e.). This is 
only one specimen of the kind of ancient 
mistake perpetuated in the reply at the 
second reference. D. P. W. MAUNSELL. 


LamMB, BurRTON, AND FRANCIS SPIERA 
(11 S. iii. 61).—Nathaniel Bacon refers to a 
writer of the name of ‘‘ Sigismund Gelous 
(or Gelons), a Transilvanian.”” Thename is 
evidently disfigured. Sigismund Gelenius 
is known, but he was a native of 
Bohemia, a classical scholar, and not likely 
to indulge in cock-and-bull stories. It is 
possible, therefore, that Cromwell’s Master of 
Requests had in his mind the author who 
on the title-page of one of his books calls 
himself ‘‘ Stephanus Katona Gelejinus Un- 
garus, Orthodoxus Transsylvanie Epis- 
copus,” and wrote against ‘“* Rabbinos, 
Samosatenianos, Socinianos, Francisci- 
Davidistas [Unitarians], Anabaptistas, Papis- 
tas, Lutheristas,”’ &c.—in a word, against all 
people who in matters of theology did not 
agree with him. It was probably this book, 
the abbreviated title of which is ‘ Preconium 
Evangelicum,’ that Bacon had read. Accord- 
ing to the title-page again, the text is illus- 
trated (illustratur) “ historicorum monu- 
mentis, sapientum apophthegmatis, senten- 
tijs, allegorijs, similibus et exemplis tum 
Sanctorum, tum profanorum selectissimis.” 
The book was published, in 1638, at Alba 
Julia in Transylvania, where the author was 
residing (Ecclesie Albensis Antistes). I 
do not know of any copy in England. 

L. L. K. 





GeorGE I.’s Stratus (11 S. ii. 7, 50, 98, 
135, 199).—Mr. Charles Dalton in the preface 
to his recently published work ‘ George the 
First’s Army ’ puts on record another statue 
of George I. I give the note in his own 
words :— 


“The design on the cover of this book needs a 
few words of explanation. It is from a photo 
[sic] of George the First’s marble statue now in the 
Museum of the Public Record Office. There 
has been some correspondence lately in Notes and 
Queries on the subject of George I.’s statues in 
London. The statement was made, in above 
periodical, that ‘ of the four statues of George I., 
in London, only one remains—that on St. George’s 
steeple, Bloomsbury.’ So far as I know, this 
assertion has not been contradicted. The statue 
in the R. O. Museum represents George I. in the 
costume of an ancient Roman. ‘It formerly 
occupied a niche over the judicial bench of the 
court in Rolls House, now demolished. On its 
present pedestal is a leaden tablet, from the 
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foundation stone of that building, bearing the 
royal arms and inscribed—*‘ G. R., 1717” ’ (Official 


Catalogue).” 
W. R. B. Pripeavx. 


GAMNECOURT IN PicarDy: BARBARA DE 
BIERLE: ERSKINE OF Dun (II S. ii. 429, 
512; iii. 50, 112).—Three entries under date 
24 January, 1538/9, ‘‘Banket at the Lard of 
Dunnis mariage,” in the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, probably 
refer to the second marriage of John 
Erskine of Dun, the Superintendent, with 
Barbara de Bierle. 

By his first wife, Lady Elizabeth Lindsay, 
John Erskine had issue at least six sons: 

1. John, Fiar of Dun, m. in or before 
1547 Margaret Hoppringle, and d.v.p. s.p. 
7 Sept., 1563. His widow m. secondly 
Andrew Arbuthnot of Arbuthnot, who d. 
6 March, 1606. 

2. Robert, who succeeded to Dun. 

3. William, of Sheriffbank. 

4. James, of Westermorphy, m. 
Graham. 

5. Mr. Thomas. 

6. Alexander, of Turphawly and Schiref- 
bank in 1589. 

Robert Erskine of Dun succeeded his 
father in 1589/90. He m. Katherine, dau. 
of Robert Graham of Morphy, and d. 27 
Dece., 1590, having had issue 

1. John, of Logie. 

2. Samuel, m. circa 1588 Grissell Forrester, 
and d. leaving “‘ ane bairn,”’ before 17 Aug., 
1590. 

3. Mr. Arthur, m. his first cousin of the 
half-blood Margaret Maule, sister of Patrick, 
Ist Earl of Panmure. 

John Erskine of Logie, Fiar of Dun, 
according to the “‘ Obits’”’ in the ‘ Spalding 
Club Miscellany,’ d. 17 June, 1591; but an 
old pedigree of the family in my possession 
states he predeceased his father Robert. 
He m. Agnes, sister of James, Lord Ogilvy of 
Airlie, and had issue, with four daughters— 

1. John Erskine of Dun, m. 1588 Margaret 
Keith, dau. and coheir of Robert, Lord 
Altrie, and d. 21 Oct., 1592, leaving issue by 
her (who m. secondly Sir John Lindsay of 
Ballinscho)— 

(1) John Erskine of Dun, d. 23 March, 
1610, having m. 1604 Magdalene, dau. of 
Sir James Haliburton of Pitcur, and had by 
her (who m. secondly John, Ist Earl of North- 
esk) an only dau. Margaret, m. circa 30 Oct., 
1622, William Durham of Grange, and had 
issue. 

(1) Margaret, mentioned 
January, 1604. 





Janet 





in charter of 
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2. David of Logie, who d. before his 
nephew John, having m. Jean Maule, his 
first cousin once removed of the half-blood, 
sister of Patrick, Ist Earl of Panmure, and of 
Margaret, wife of David’s uncle Mr. Arthur 
Erskine. He left issue— 

(1) John Erskine of Dun, poisoned, it was 
alleged, by his uncle Robert Erskine. He 
d. 23 May, 1613, zetat. about 12 years. 

(2) Sir Alexander Erskine of Dun, d. 1667, 
having m. Margaret Lindsay, dau. of Alex- 
ander, Ist Lord Spynie, and left issue, from 
whom descend the present families of 
Kennedy-Erskine of Dun, West (Erskine), 
late of Balhall, and Scott-Erskine of Bal- 
hall. 

3. Robert, executed 1 Dec., 1613, for the 
alleged poisoning of his nephew John (see 
Piteairn’s ‘ Criminal Trials ’). 

ERSKINE E. WEstT. 

Cowper Gardens, Dublin. 


CowPEr’s “ GoD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS 
way” (11 S. iii. 10, 58).—At the latter 
reference a correspondent’ states that 
“Julian’s ‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
p. 1642, says that the verse in MS. runs, 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But wait to smell the flower. 
What edition of the ‘ Dictionary ’ is meant ? 
In my copy there are not 1642 pp. Further, 
I cannot find in the ‘ Dictionary’ any such 
statement as that above quoted. Scotus. 

(The quotation is from p. 1642 of the 1907 
edition, in the New Supplement. The line, 

But wait to smell the flower, 
is cited in the ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology ’ on the 
authority of the late Pror. J. E. B. Mayor’s con- 
tribution at 10S. ii. 244.] 


DICKENS: ‘‘SHALLABALAH”’ (11 S._ iii. 
68, 111).—May I venture to suggest an 
explanation of this word, somewhat in the 
line indicated in the query ? Probably 
the word was coined by Dickens, but was not 
intended to have any intelligible meaning. 
It possibly occurred to him through his 
reco)lection of a word used in the Bible. In 
Isaiah, chap. viii., the prophet was directed 
to write in a great roll, or, perhaps, on a 
large smooth board, with a man’s pen, that 
is, in the character familiar to the common 
people, the sonorous-sounding word ‘‘ Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz.”’ It was not a word under- 
stood by the people, but was designed to 
attract their attention and excite their 


curiosity. As Biblical scholars tell us, it | 
was intended to prepare them for coming 
invasion and an impending overthrow of 
Probably the recollection of | 


their enemies. 





this word ‘‘ Maher-shalal-hash-baz,”’ and the 
purpose it was designed to serve, suggested 
to Dickens the word “ shallabalah.” Like 
its Biblical prototype, ‘‘shallabalah”’ was 
meant to attract attention and _ excite 
curiosity as to something that was soon to 
happen. W. Scort. 


“THE OLtp Mocut,”’ Drury LANE (11 S. 
iii. 86).—This old sign evidently com- 
memorates the “ Great Mogul,” the chief of 
the Moguls or Monguls, who as Emperor of 
Delhi ruled over the greater part of Hindo- 
stan. In this particular instance the sign 
probably dates from the time when Drury 
Lane was a fashionable residential neigh- 
bourhood, and celebrates the last of the 
energetic sovereigns who occupied the 
Mogul throne during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, namely, Aureng-zebe, whose wealth 
and power induced many of the Europecn 
sovereigns to send embassies to him with a 
view to commercial advantages. The last 
nominal Emperor of Hindostan, however, 
was dethroned in 1857. Dryden’s tragedy 
of ‘ Aurung Zebe’ (1676) is founded on the 
great and profoundly hypocritical prince 
who reigned from 1658 till 1707, the year of 
his death, and it was no doubt during the 
latter part of this period that the sign was 
set up. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


OUNDLE (11 S. iii. 9, 137).—Please allow 
me to explain that the information given 
by Mr. Epwarp SmiIrTH at the last reference 
is incorrect in three particulars. First, the 
spelling in the charter referred to is not 
Undela, but Undale (Birch, ‘Cart. Saxon.,’ 
i. 36, lines 8 and 12). Secondly, the 
date 664 is e clear forgery, as _ the 
Charter contains the French word lestage, 
i.e, lastage (‘N.E.D.’). And _ thirdly, 
Mr. M‘Clure’s suggestion that it is “a worn 
form”? of Avondale is wholly out of the 
question. No one ever yet pronounced the 
word avon as oun. What are the imaginary 
intermediate forms ? 

WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


THREAD Papers (11 S. iii. 8, 90).—Before 
the advent of spools, thread was supplied in 
skeins. The housewife then cut through 
the skein at one end and wrapped it in a 
piece of paper with the loop projecting. 
This wrapping was secured by a pin, and the 
threads, thus protected, could be extracted 
singly by their looped ends. Poor Strephon’s 
verse being probably written on superfine 
paper would be appreciated at least for 
this purpose; and think of the sentiment, 
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** More Labours, More Thread Papers.” At 
least this meant the preservation of the 
“Ode to Chloe’s Eyebrows,’ &e. I cannot 
give Mr. J. HotpeEN MacMicHaet’s chapter 
and verse. Thread papers were in use, at 
least for embroidery silks, during the last 
decade. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

Lapy O’Looney’s EprrapH (11 S.. iii. 
108).—See also 10 S. vii. 135. 
Molony’s epitaph from which the alleged 
Pewsey version is apparently made up is 
given in extenso in the Appendix of ‘ Antiente 
Epitaphs,’ collected by Thomas F. Raven- 
shaw, M.A., F.S.A. (1878). It was copied 
by Mr. Ravenshaw in 1877. The Pewsey 
version appears in ‘Epitaphs and Epi- 
grams’ (4th ed.), 1869, exactly as recorded 
by SENESCENS at the above reference. 

JOHN T. PaGeE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





MoTHER’S MAIDEN NAME AS CHILDREN’S 
SuRNAME (11 S. iii. 107).—This was 
common, not only in Fifeshire, but all over 
the kingdom, as ‘N. & Q.’ pedigree com- 
pilers, will searchers, &c., can abundantly 
testify. Even in peerages it is common. 
Thus :-— 

“The name of Montjoie adopted by Sir Walter 
Blount from the surname of a maternal ancestor 
must have carried with it some chivalric associa- 
tions to the ears of those who had taken part in the 
French wars.’’—‘ Hall of Lawford Hall,’ p. 190. 
The instances from every county are so 
numerous, and would take up so much space 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ that a bare mention ought to 
suffice. The old question of double Christian 
names confirms this. As an early instance, 
we may take the entry on 18 January, 
1592, when Robert Browne, son of John 
Lillie, Esq., was baptized at Mexborough, 
Yorkshire. He was afterwards known as 
Robert Browne Lilly (Burn, ‘ Reg. Ecce. 
Parochialis, p. 80). I take it that an 
inspection of the pedigree would reveal that 
Brown is not a real Christian name so much 
as the mother’s maiden name. 

A. RHODEs. 


There may be a practice in Fifeshire of 
children, born in lawful wedlock, taking 
the mother’s rather than the father’s name, 
but I at least have never heard of it. At the 
same time, it is quite possible that there may 
be occasional instances unknown to me. 
Be it remembered that in Scotland (up to 
comparatively recent times, at least) any 
person, come to years of discretion, and 
having no unlawful purpose in view, could 
assume whatever name he pleased, without 


‘the formalities attending such a change in 
| England. I have in mind while writing a 
| prominent Scottish journalist who many 
| years ago and while in the prime of life made 
such a change. For information on the 
| subject generally, perhaps help might be 
derived from Prof. Cosmo Innes’s ‘Con- 
cerning some Scotch Surnames,’ published 
| at Edinburgh, 1860. W.S. 5. 


Mrs. Jane | 


GEOFFREY PoLeE (II S. iii. 45, 112).— 
Thanks are due to Mr. Drxon from all 
interested in the Poles of the blood royal 
|for his communication at the last reference. 
|'He is probably aware of three printed 
pedigrees of this family, viz :—A, that in the 
* Harl. Soe. Publ.,’ liii. 89 ; B, that in Berry’s 
‘Hants Genealogies,’ 168; and C, that in 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ xxi. 74. 
A and C largely support the authority cited 
by Mr. Drxon. 

With reference to these pedigrees and 
Mr. Drxon’s contributions several observa- 
tions and questions suggest themselves. 

(1) Geoffrey's mother.—A and C agree with 
Mr. Drxon (at 9 S. ix. 468) in making his 
mother a Constance Pakenham; but A 
calls her father Sir Edward, C Sir John, and 
‘Harl. Soe. Publ.,’ liii. 76, Sir Edmund. 
Was he Sir John Pakington (as to whom see 
‘D.N.B.’) 2? If not, who was he? Her will 
dated 12 August, 1570, was proved in 
London 20 September following. 

B says that Geoffrey’s mother was Bona 
Maria, daughter of John Dafn]vers of 
Cothorpe (? Copcourt), co. Oxon. In ‘ Harl. 
Soc. Publ.,’ v. 187, Bova, daughter of John 
Danvers of Ipwell (wherever this may be), 
and Banbury, is said to have married Sir 
‘“Jefery Joole” of Buckingham. To 
whom was this lady married, and what was 
her real name ? 

(2) His brothers and sisters.—As_ was 
stated at 9 S. x. 18, he had four brothers. 
Their names were Arthur, Thomas, Edmund, 
and Henry. All died without issue. Of his 
six sisters, one is stated at the above 
reference to have been a Brigittine nun. She 
was not one of the old nuns enclosed 1 August, 
1557, when Syon House was restored as a 
nunnery. What was her name, and when 
did she become a nun ? 

The other five were all married ; Catherine 
to Anthony Fortescue (9 S. vii. 327, 435 ; 
viii. 73, 449; ix. 53); Elizabeth to William 
or Edward Nevill, concerning whom further 

articulars would be welcome ; Margaret to 

alter, sixth son of William, second Lord 
Windsor (Brydges, ‘Collins’s Peerage,’ iii. 
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673); Mary to William Cuffold, of Cuffold, 
in the parish of Basing, Hants (Berry, 
op. cit. 281); and Anne to Thomas Hilders- 
ham, of Stetehworth, Cambridgeshire (2 S. 
viii. 170, 259; ix. 29). 

(3) His uncle Arthur.—Sir Arthur Pole, 
knighted in France, 31 October, 1523, was 
a member of the King’s Household. He 
married Joan, Jane, or Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir Roger Lewkenor, of Bolebroke House, 
near Hartfield, Sussex, by whom he had a 


son Henry, who seems to have died un- | 


married, and two daughters, Mary, who 
married John Sanney of Sussex, according to 
B or Sir John Stanley, according to C (.e., 
probably John Stanley of Dalgarth, Cumber- 
land, father of Sir Thomas Stanley of Fittle- 
worth, Sussex) and Margaret or Margery, 
who is said to have married Sir Thomas Fitz- 
herbert, knighted 22 Feb., 1546/7, Sheriff 
of Staffordshire 1547 and 1555, who was 
committed to prison as a Papist soon after 
Elizabeth’s accession, but in  Burke’s 
‘ Landed Gentry ’ this knight is said to have 
married in 1534 Anne, d. and h. of Sir Arthur 
Eyre of Padley, Derbyshire. (See ‘ Sussex 
Archeological Collections,’ lii. 35; ‘ Harl. 
Soc. Publ.,’ liii. 26, 67 ; Strype, ‘Annals,’ I. i. 
416, 417). Further particulars about Sir 
Arthur Pole and his family would be 
interesting. 

(4) His wife-—A and C agree with Mr. 
Drxon’s authority that she was a Dutton of 
Dutton: but the Duttons of Dutton, 
Cheshire, became extinct in 1526 (Ormerod, 
‘Cheshire,’ i. 650), and she does not seem 
to have been a Dutton of Hatton (op. cit., ii. 
795). Was she a Dutton of Dutton, 
Lancashire ? She appears to have returned 
to England in 1590, trom Antwerp, where 
she had been living with her husband and 
two of her daughters. (‘ Cath. Ree. Soe.,’ 
v. 189). 

(5) His son Geoffrey.—C agrees with Mr. 
Drxon’s authority that he was living in 
1606 at ‘‘ Wirehall,”’ and that he is “‘ said to 
be the ancestor of Sir James Pole of Wire- 
hall”; but, if anything is certain in 
genealogies, it is clear that Sir James Poole, 
first baronet, of Poole Hall, in the hundred 
of Wirrall, Cheshire, was not descended 
from Margaret, Countess of Salisbury. The 
Pole or Poole living in Wirrall in 1606 was 
one John Pole who died in 1613. (See 
Ormerod, op. cit. ii. 423, and cf. ‘ Harl. 
Soc. Publ.,’ xviii. 191; lix. 195-6). 

(6) His daughters.—We know what be- 
came of Mary : what happened to the others? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





““TEWKE,” “ TUKE” (11S. iii. 87, 130).— 
I should like to be allowed to supplement 
Pror. WEEKLEY’S communication by a note 
which I have already sent to Dr. Murray. 
I think it quite possible that the ultimate 
source is not the G. T'uch, but the G. Zeug., 
‘“‘ stuff, materials,” in its Low G. form. 
Cf. Du. twig, “‘ stuff,’ as a  sea-term, 
“rigging”; O. Low G. tach, ‘“‘ Kleidungs- 
stiicke,’ Liibben; Low G. (Bremen) tiig. 
This would account easily for the F. spelling 
tugue, with g. At any rate, it will do no 
harm to consider this. I think, further, 
that it makes the spelling tew possible. 

WaLterR W. SKEAT. 


‘“ LET US GO HENCE, MY soncs ” (11 S. 
iii. 128).—The lyric sought is ‘A Leave- 
taking ’ in Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads’ 
(First Series), which begins 

Let us go hence my-songs; she will not hear. 

Let us go hence together without fear, 
the ending of the first stanza being 

Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 

She would not hear. 
M. Gabriel Mourey, in translating this piece 
into French prose (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 10 S. 
ix. 375) gets into difficulties with 
Though all we fell on sleep, 
for which he offers the remarkable rendering 
“quoique tout ce que nous touchames 
dorme”’! Nor does the full dignity of 
‘“Let us go hence, go hence” survive in 
** Allons-nous-en d’ici, allons-nous-en d'ici.” 
EpWARD BENSLY. 


Movine PICTURES AND CINEMATOGRAPHS 
(11 S. ii. 502, 537; iii. 56).—In Strutt’s 
‘Sport and Pastimes’ is an account oi 
‘Moving Pictures,’ described by him as 
bearing some distant analogy to the puppets. 
In Queen Anne’s reign, a show was exhibited 
at ‘“‘the great house in the Strand, over 
against the Globe Tavern.” It was then 
advertised as ‘the greatest piece of 
curiosity that ever arrived in England, 
being made by a famous engineer from the 
camp before Lisle.” The pictures were 
probably similar to those frequently seen 
in clock-cases, &¢., and were flat painted 
images moving upon a flat surface. The 
camps and armies were represented, to- 
gether with the city and the citadel, the 
English forces commanded by the Duke of 
Marlborough, ‘“‘ besides abundance more 
admirable curiosities too tedious to be 
inserted here.” 

Strutt adds the personal recollection of a 
show witnessed by him in the country about 
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1760, where the pasteboard figures were | 


seated in rows one above the other, on clouds 
of the same material ‘‘ contrived in such a 
manner that the whole group descended 
and ascended with a slow motion to the 
sound of music.” E. Marsery Fox. 


EPIGRAM IN SCHOPENHAUER (l1 S. iii. 
128).— 
Old books read with attention, the true and the 
genuine old books, 
New ones about these say little that matters a 
whit. e 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 
[Mr. M. L. R. Bresvar also thanked for reply. ] 


CHURCH WITH WoopDEN BELL-TURRET 
(11 S. iii. 10, 95).—The old church of St. 
Clement, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, 
is a small edifice of red brick consisting of 
nave and aisles; the lych gate is surrounded 
by a belfry containing a peal of tubuler bells 
given in 1887 by the late Sir William Cunliffe 
Brooks, first and lest Bart. (died 1900), 
who also built the gate. 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 

Manchester. 


Court Lire (11 S. iii. 107).—There are 
two books which together will probably 
supply X. Y. with what is asked for. 
W. J. Thoms, the first editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
published in 1838 ‘The Book of the Court 
exhibiting the Origin, Peculiar Duties and 
Privileges of the Several Ranks of the 
Nobility and Gentry, more particularly of 
the Great Officers of State and Members of 
the Royal Household.’ This book was 
dedicated to Queen Victoria, and was no 
doubt the outcome of public enthusiasm 
and interest at the time of Her Majesty’s 
coronation. Thoms published this book 
in the year in which he weaselected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1844 
he brought out an improved edition of the 
book. Thoms was the first to get together 
from many obscure sources a great mass of 
scattered information bearing upon the 
history and duties of the great officers of the 
State. As late as 1883 Mrs. Armytage, a 
daughter of Lord Fitzhardinge, published 
*“Old Court Customs and Modern Court 
Rule,’ a very entertaining book, containing 
« lot of information as to royal regulations 
and rules of ceremony for many great 
occasions. If X. Y. wishes to pursue the 
subject further he will find some curious 
knowledge in Nicholas Carlisle’s ‘The Place 
and Quality of Gentlemen of His Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Chamber.’ Car- 
lisle’s book was the outcome of his appoint- 


| Pegge’s ‘ Curialia.’ 





ment as one of the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber, and wes largely taken from 
His book was roughly 
handled in The Westminster Review, April, 
1830. One of the earliest of the books 
on this subject is a ‘ Treatise of the Court, 
or Instructions for Courtiers,’ written by 
Denys de Refuges, and translated into 
English by John Reynolds, and published 
1622. John Topham, who held many 
offices worthily, and was treasurer to the 
Society of Antiquaries, published in 1787 
‘Observations on the Wardrobe Accounts 
of the Twenty - Eighth Year of King 
Edward I.’ This proved one of the publica- 
tions of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
three years later (1790) the same Society 
issued ‘A Collection of Ordinances and 
Regulations for the Government of the Royal 
Household made in Divers Reigns, from 
King Edward III. to King William and 
Queen Mary.’ This is a most valuable 
work for any student of the subject. All 
the foregoing books contain much informa- 
tion on the subject, but there are certain 
sources of specialized knowledge which may 
be alluded to. Thus Sir Harris Nicholas’s 
Preface to the sixth volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council contains a valuable 
essay on the office of the Lord Chamberlain. 
Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk, who was 
Mistress of the Robes to Caroline, Queen 
of George II., has left in her correspondence 
many interesting notes upon the duties 
of her office. It seems hardly necessary 
to add that regulations for those attending 
State functions are issued from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, and are printed in The 
London Gazette. A very detailed eccount 
of a State ball in the eighteenth century 
may be found printed in The European 
Magazine for January, 1777. Messrs. 
Harrison issue “‘ by authority ” ‘ Uniforms 
to be worn by the Queen’s Household 
{coloured plates], 1870.2 The private in- 
formation in the hands of the Lord Chamber- 
lain and the Garter King at Arms would be 
illuminating and priceless. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Publications on the duties of Court 
officials, if issued at all, must, from the nature 
of the case, be but few in number. Perhaps 
the best method to obtain the information 
required would be to read such works as 
deal with the matter in the light of personal 


experience. Such »ooks as the ‘ Diary and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay’ (Frances 
Burney), Mrs. Armytage’s ‘Old Court 
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Customs and Modern Court Rule,’ or 
Baroness Bloomfield’s ‘ Remmiscences of 


Court and Diplomatic Life’ may be recom- 
mended. There is a comparatively recent 
publication dealing with Court dress. A 
new edition appeared in 1903. It is en- 
titled ‘Dress Worn by Gentlemen at His 
Majesty’s Court,’ and was published by 
Messrs. Harrison & Sons. Perhaps it might 
be useful. fr. S&S. R. W. 
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This : spa was first discovered about 1620 
by Mrs. Farrow, 2 Scarborough gentlewoman, 
who, observing the stones in the watercourse 
to be of a russet tincture, and finding the 
water to possess an acid taste, &e., concluded 
it to be of medicinel value. She took it 
herself, and advised its use to her neighbours, 


/and it soon became the common physic of 


[Mr. J. HonpeN MacMicwaen also thanked for | 


reply. | 


SCARBOROUGH SPA (11 S. iii. 129).—The 
earliest association of the term ‘ Spe’ 
Scarborough will be found in Thomes 
Hinderwell’s ‘ History end Antiquities of 
Searborough and Vicinity,’ 4to, with plen 
and plates of views, York, 1798. It is 
described 
and interesting of 
graphical works, 
and description, not only of the town and 
its stupendous castle, but also of the sur- 
rounding country, &e. Hinderwell says :— 

‘* Mrs. Farrow, a sensible and intelligent lady, 
who lived at Scarborough about the year 1620, 
sometimes walked along the shore, and observing 
the stones over which the waters passed to have 
received a russet colour, and finding it to have 
an acid taste, different from the common springs, 
and to receive a purple tincture from galls, thought 
it probably might have a medicinal property. 
Having, therefore, made an experiment herself, 
and persuaded others to do the same, it was found 


all the English topo- 


with | 


as being one of the most accurate | 


being a complete history | 


to be efficacious in some complaints, and became | 


the usual physic of the inhabitants. It was 
afterwards in great reputation with the citizens 


of York, and the gentry of the county, and at length | 


was so generally recommended, that several 
persons of quality came from a great distance to 
drink it; preferring it before all the others they 
had for merly frequented, even the Italian, French 
and German spaws.”’ 

The mixture is described as e. eng ag of 
vitriol, iron, alum, nitre, and salt, and Mr. 
- S. Fletcher, in his ‘ Picturesque Yorkshire,’ 

ays that it is "much more than probable that 
vinitors at last took a healthy dislike to it, 
and a hearty liking to the scenery which 
surrounded the stones “‘ of a russet colour.” 
“It is not generally observed,” says the 
latest historian of Yorkshire, “that the 
people who frequent Scerborough are as 
devotedly attached to the “‘ spaw ”’ waters as 
to other liquids which may be obtained in the 
refreshment-rooms of the adjoining sxloon.”’ 
The following authors have written upon the 
Scarborough “Spa”: Drs. Wittie, Simp- 
son, Tunstall, Short, Shaw, and Beleombe, 
by whom the waters have been analyzed. 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


the neighbourhood. In a few years its 
fame reeched Hull. Dr. Robert Wittie, 
who practised there from 1638 to 1656, often 
recommended the water to his petrons, and 
on his removel to York in 1656 he prepared 
his work upon it entitled ‘ Scarborough 
Spew, or a Description of the Nature and 
Virtues of the Spew et Scerborough,’ 
published 29 May, 1660. 
The connexion between Col. Feirfex and 
Scarborough Spe through Dr. Wittie seems 
fairly obvious. These particulars ere, in the 
mein, deduced from “The Nature], Experi- 
mental, and Medicinel History of the 
Minerel Waters of Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Yorkshire, particularly those of Scear- 


borough, by Thomas Short, M.D., of 
Sheffield,’ London, 1734, published in 


| pursuance of 2 resolution passed et 2 meeting 


of the Council of the Roys 
17 Sept., 1733. 


1 Society dated 
Ek. G. B. 


The earliest medical book seems to be Dr. 
R. Wittie’s ‘Scarbrough Spaw, or descrip- 


tion of its Nature and Virtues,’ 12mo, pub- 
lished in London in 1660. Ss. D: €. 
MARINE INSURANCE (11 S. iii. 107),— 


Hes Mr. WHITWELL looked at the biblio- 
graphies referred to by me in the * Register 
of National Bibliography’ under the word 
insurance ? The first is 2 volume by Mr. 
Frederick Martin on the * are of Lloyds ’ 
(1876). It contains on pp. xi-xx a biblio- 
graphy of marine iearie tact The second 
is 8 work on marine insurance by Williem 
Gow. The second edition came out in 
1900, and contains on pp. xlli—xiv a list of 
the literature on the subject. The fourth 
edition appesred in 1909, and the biblio- 
grephy is on pp. Xvii-xviii. 
W. P. CourtTNEY. 


It is stated on what appeers to be good 
authority that at e very eerly period in the 
history of the Anglo-Sexons a kind of in- 
surance wes known among them, «ccording 
to which the members of ‘ guilds,” on pay- 
ment of certain fixed contributions, guaren- 
teed one another egzinst loss from “fire, 
water, robbery, or other calamity.” As 
regerds marine insurance, strictly so celled, 
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it is on record that the oiiaibalii of 
Bereelona in 1435 issued an ordinance in 
relation to it. 
English history that Lord Keeper Bacon 
in opening Queen Elizabeth’s 
ment in 1559 used words to this effect : 
not the wise merchant, 


It need only 


kind the querist requires) are published by 


Messrs. Sweet & Maxwell, and also by Mr. 
Butterworth. Row Tay. 


THE Buack PRINCE’S 
iii. 7, 116).—The words “ E lo bort, es mort 
o pres ?....Noy ay res fait’? are in the 
Limousin dialect of Occitanian, a dialect 
which has scarcely changed from the days 
of Bertram de Born to the present day when 
the “sirventés” of Prosper Estiéu are 
written in the same vigorous strain. 
Black Prince spoke this language, as did our 
Richard a century and a half before him. 
I may note that “‘ noy”’ is a contraction of 
“non i,” so that the answer is equivalent 
to Fr. “‘ [je] n’y ai rien fait.” 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 

(Mr. ALBAN Dora also thanked for reply.] 


GREAT SNow IN 1614 (11 S. ii. 508; 
iii. 13).—The late Mr. Andrews in ‘ Famous 
Frosts and Frost Fairs,’ 1887, p. 12, pro- 


vides an interesting description of this 
prolonged frost from Drake’s ‘ Eboracum.’ 
He also names the pamphlet cited by Mr. 
BOLLAND, and says it was reprinted in 1814 
in 4to. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Sir CHARLES CHALMERS, Br. (11 S. iii. 
89).—Sir Charles Chalmers, Baronet, was 
a Captain in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
and died unmerried, it is said, at Pondi- 
cherry, on the Coromandel! Coast, November, 
1760. He had been recognized at the 
office of Lord Lyon, King of Arms, as a 
Baronet of Nove Scotia, and as the heir male 
of the estate of Cults in the parish of Jarland, 
co. Aberdeen ; but it is difficult to say when 
the baronetcy was created for which he was 
served heir. 

The only baronet of the name of Chalmers 
known to have been created was “ Sir 
James Chalmers, son of Gilbert Chalmers, 
Laird of Cults in the parish of Jarland, co. 
Aberdeen,” who was created a baronet of 
Scotland, November 24, 1664, with re- | 
mainder to the heirs male of ‘his body ; and this | 
baronetcy is generally supposed to have 
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And it may also be noted in | 


first parlia- | 
“doth | 
in every adventure | 
of danger, give part to havethe rest assured ?”’ | 
be added that treatises on | 
marine insurance (but possibly not of the | 
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Nissin extinct at the death of “an grantee, 
unmarried, but a succession of four other 
baronets followed Sir Charles Chalmers, 
| who died in November, 1760, until Oct. 1, 
1834; but whether the assumption of the 
title by these gentlemen was justifiable or 
not it is not now possible to say. Full 
information will be found in the ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ by G. E. C., vol. iii. pp. 348-9. 
F. pE H. L. 


The baronetey inherited by Sir Charles 
| Chalmers was conferred in 1664. He was 
a grandson of the first baronet. An 
account of the family will be found in 
Anderson's ‘Scottish Nation,’ i. 618-19. 
The career of Sir Charles as sketched by 
Anderson differs somewhet from Major 
Leslie’s account. He is said, for example, 
| to have died at Pondicherry. His successors 
|in the title (there was no estate) are traced 
down to the early decades of last century. 
| Sir George Chalmers, the son of Sir Charles, 
|was an eminent painter. His son, Sir 
Robert, a naval commander, died at Port- 
sea in 1807. The son of Sir Robert was Sir 
Charles W. Chalmers, an officer in the royal 
navy. According to Anderson, he “ was the 
last baronet of whom there is any account.’ 
Scotus. 


(Mr. H. J. B. CLEMeEntTs also thanked for reply.] 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


History of English Literature. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.— 
The Drama to 1612. Vol. V. Part I. Vol. VI. 
Part II. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Tus excellent history of literature is making 
steady advance, and has already, we think, estab- 
lished itself with serious scholars as a survey 
full in detail, and at the same time representing 
the views of experts chosen from various parts 
of the world. The editors in these volumes have 
gone to the learned of Cracow, Wisconsin and 
Harvard, Belfast and Leeds, besides the two 
great English foundations. This wide range of 
contributors, also to be seen in the new edition 
of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ which is 
issuing from the Cambridge University Press, 
shows that scholarship has no boundaries, and 
is a pleasant contrast to those earlier days when 
the University Presses were virtually confined 
to the productions of the local alumni. 

As before, we note an admirable arrangement 
into chapters, which greatly. facilitates the work 
of the student. The first volume before us is 
<n with early English drama as mani- 

fested in its origins, secular influences, religious 
| pieces, tragedy, and comedy. Chapters are 
| devoted to ‘ The Plays of the ‘University Wits,’ 

and ‘ Lesser Elizabethan 


The Cambridge 





j ‘3 Marlowe and Kyd,’ 
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Dramatists,’ and various aspects of Shakespeare 
occupy five chapters; while Dr. Ward sums up 
at the end with ‘Some Political and Social 
Aspects of the late Elizabethan and Earlier 
Stewart Period.’ 

The second volume is chiefly concerned with 
notable dramatists from Ben Jonson to Ford and 
Shirley, but chapters are also devoted to ‘ The 
Elizabethan Theatre,’ ‘The Children of the 
Chapel Royal and their Masters,’ ‘ University 
Plays,’ ‘ Masque and Pastoral,’ and ‘ The Puritan 
Attack upon the Stage.’ This survey, in two 
volumes, covers the field with a plenitude of 
learning which is sufficient to daunt the con- 
fidence of the most assured critic. 

Leaving for the moment the greatest name, 
we may mention some of the articles which have 
struck us most. Mr. Harold Child’s work on 
‘ Secular Influences and the Elizabethan Theatre ’ 
is admirable alike in style and matter. Mr. 
Arthur Symons in his chapter on ‘ Middleton and 
Rowley’ writes with a distinction and a pre- 
cision of phrase which are all his own. Par- 
ticularly to be commended are his generaliza- 
tions on the stage of the day, and that to us 
surprising licence of violence which shows that 
‘*it had no character to keep up.” Mr. G. C. 
Macaulay has a lucid and judicious study of 
‘Beaumont and Fletcher.’ The comparison of 
Fletcher’s style with Shakespeare’s is note- 
worthy (vol. vi. p. 118). In vol. v. Dr. Ward’s 
papers on ‘ The Origins of English Drama’ and 
‘Some Political and Social Aspects’ are not only 
valuable and close-packed summaries, but also 
put us in touch with modern life by references to 
the pageants of to-day, Oberammergau, and such 
occupations as drinking and smoking. Advance- 
ment in Colleges and Universities did not in those 
days always coincide with merit, but Dr. Ward 
is able to claim an advantage in intellectual 
condition for Cambridge over Oxford for 
several years. This was due to the lesser 
hold the Puritans had on Cambridge. Their 
attack on the stage is well handled by Mr. J. 
Dover Wilson at the end of vol. vi. ‘ University 
Plays,’ treated by Mr. F. S. Boas, had their 
culmination in Ruggle’s ‘Ignoramus,’ which 
King James I. insisted on seeing twice. On the 
other hand, in 1613, when Prince Charles Fre- 
derick, the Elector Palatine, saw a comedy of 
Brooke’s, he slept during the greater part of the 
performance which lasted from seven in the 
evening till one. 

Prof. Thornydyke of Columbia writes ably on 
Ben Jonson, and concludes with the note that 
Dickens, who knew Jonson’s plays ‘“ well, and 
himself acted Bobadill, must to no inconsiderable 
extent have been indebted to their suggestion.” 
We do not believe this, and think it more reason- 
able to say that Jonson influenced Fielding and 
Smollett, who influenced Dickens. Prof. Saints- 
bury’s two chapters on the ‘ Life and Plays’ 
of Shakespeare and the ‘ Poems,’ written in his 
characteristic style (incidentally he defends the 
use of neologisms), are full of good sense, and 
state briefly and lucidly the main points which 
any one attacking the question of fact and legend 
ought to consider, while largely brushing away 
that mist of probabilities or possibilities which 
critics often substitute for certainties. The infor- 


mation available, according to him, comes to very 
little, though other people think it comes to a 
The summary of the plays and their 


great deal. 





chronological position is excellent, while the 
critical attitude of the Professor is always en- 
lightening. In discussing ‘Hamlet’ he dwells 
on the character of Claudius, a welcome change 
after the reams that have heen blackened by 
studies of the prince and protagonist of the play. 
There is a useful comparison drawn between 
Thackeray and Shakespeare and their methods of 
vivifying character. Nothing much is said of the 
special sides—law, classics, &c.—on which Shake- 
speare has been studied; but this is, perhaps, 
not much loss. The mastery of “ trisyllabic 
substitution ’’ in blank verse is noted as founded 
““on good principles of English prosody.” It 
is also, we might add, eminently Greek. 

In the ‘ Plays attributed to Shakespeare ’ Prof. 
Moorman finds nothing of the master, except in the 
case of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ The Rey. 
Ernest Walder has a succinct account of ‘ The 
Text of Shakespeare,’ which is meritorious in the 
main as a survey of a difficult question. He 
should, however, have laid before readers the 
definite statement of Heminge and Condell at the 
beginning of the First Folio. That statement is 
remarkable in many ways as going counter to 
what we might expect, but we do not think it 
fair to disregard it, as some do, as the untrust- 
worthy advertisement of a tradesman. Mr. J. G. 
Robertson’s ‘Shakespeare on the Continent ’” 
is full of interesting detail which is little known. 
With these guides and the formidable Biblio- 
graphies the student should be well equipped to 
form a judgment on our supreme poet. 

We note a few items in this last section, where. 
of course, individual opinion must prevail, 
Tolstoy’s criticism is mentioned, but not the 
actual booklet in English. Our copy is called 
‘Tolstoy on Shakespeare’ (Everett & Co.), and 
includes also some fireworks by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. In botany there is ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Garden,’ by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom (Methuen, 
1903). We think that the late Alfred Nutt pub- 
lished a paper on the fairies of Shakespeare ; 
and there is a book on ‘ Shakespeare and Music ’ 
(1890) by Mr. E. W. Naylor, a Cambridge man, 
We should also have mentioned the new edition 
of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘Shakespear: the 
Man and his Work’ (Quaritch, 1908). Mr. J. L. 
Haney has written on ‘The Name of William 
Shakespeare: a Study in Orthography’ (Phila- 
delphia, 1906). The ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ 
edited by W. A. Neilson (Houghton & Mifflin, 
1906), is a useful one-volume edition. ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ for which two commentaries only are 
given, is available in ‘ The Elizabethan Shake- 
speare, edited by W. H. Hudson (Harrap). 
Swinburne’s volume ‘ A Study of Shakespeare,’ 
given as of 1880, reached a fourth edition in 1902. 

Under ‘Special Aspects’ we should add 
‘Criminal Types in Shakespeare,’ by A. Goll, a 
translation from the Danish by Mrs. C. Weekes 
(Methuen, 1909). ‘Shakespeare’s Proverbs,’ by 
Mary Cowden Clarke, edited by W. J. Rolfe 
(Putnam, 1908), is an attractive collection. Bart- 
lett’s Concordance is preferable to M. C. Clarke’s, 
as containing notice of the actual line as well as 
the act and scene. 


We forbear to add more, and it is possible that 
some of the books we note have been mentioned 
and have escaped our eye. If so, it is not the 
fault of the Bibliography, which is arranged in 
excellent subdivisions. 
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BookSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—F'EBRUARY. 


Messrs. DEIGHTON BELL & Co.’s Catalogue 22, 
New Series, contains Rothschild’s Extinct Birds, 
imp. 4to, half-morocco, 20/. Foster’s Stuarts, 
2 vols., folio, one of 550 copies, 61. 6s. Stubbs s 
Cambridge, roy. 4to, one of a hundred copies, 
2l. 2s. Byron, the edition de luxe of Coleridge 
and Prothero, 13 vols., 4to, 250 copies printed, 
6l. 6s. There are works under Theology and 
Church History, besides Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology and Philology, and Oriental Literature. 
The last section includes The Jataka, being tales 
of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha, 7 vols., 
1877-97, 21. 15s. Under Palestine Exploration 
Fund is The Survey of Western Palestine, 8 vols., 
4to, 121. 12s. Natural History includes Jarrell’s 
British Birds, 4 vols., 2/7. 12s. 6d. There are 
47 vols. of The Annual Register, 1760-1814, 11. 15s. 
Under Freemasonry is Gould’s History, 6 vols., 
Ato, 1l. ls. A copy of Gladstone’s Past Years, 
1843-78, 7 vols., is priced 15s. Among works 
under Bibliography is Hindley’s Catnach_ Press, 
4to, 12s. 6d., and Catalogue cf the Printed 
Books and MSS. in the Rylands Library, 3 vols., 
4to, 2/. 10s. There is the first series of the Early 
English Dramatists, edited by Farmer, 13 vols., 
4to, large paper, only 60 copies printed, 212. 15s. 
Also the Tudor Facsimile Texts, edited by 
Farmer, 43. vols., 4to and folio, 427. 10s. The 
publications of the English Dialect Society from 
the commencement in 1873 to 1900 complete, 
including Parish’s Dictionary of the Sussex 
Dialect, 7 vols., half-calf, and the remainder in 
original wrappers, are offered for 15/. Among 
additions are Littré’s Dictionary, Paris, 1877-8, 
5 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 3/. 10s. The Vatican 
Bible, 1209. one of the hundred copies of the 
complete reproduction, 4 vols., imp. 4to, 201. 
Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints, one of fifty 
copies, 10/. 10s.; Old English Masters engraved 
by Cole, 12/7. 12s. The life and works of the 
Wards, by Frankau, 15/.. Under Walt Whitman is 
the Book Lover’s Camden Edition, New York, 
1902, 10 vols., half-vellum, 9/7. 9s. 

Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons, Exeter, forward 
Catalogues 222 and 223. The former contains 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 5 vols., 4to, 
half-morocco, 1836, 2/. 15s.; the first edition of 
Casa Guidi Windows, Chapman & Hall, 1851, 
12s. 6d.; and some curious old Children’s Books. 
Under Local is an account of the Bristol Riots, 
2 vols., 1832, 12s. 6d. There are works under 
Heraldry, Ireland, Natural History, &c. Cata- 
logue 223 is devoted to Divinity, and includes 
the names of Newman, R. J. Campbell, Dean 
Alford, Henry Drummond, Liddon, Hook, Stanley, 
and many others. 

Mr. Francis Edwards sends two catalogues. 
The one devoted to important books on Native 
Races comprises Skeat and Blagden’s Malay 
Races and Skeat’s Malay Magic; Dennett's and 
Leonard’s The Negroes of West Africa, and others, 
all at greatly reduced prices. ' 
logue is a short list of new remainders: we note 
Boceaccio, HRigg’s translation, with Chalon’s 
twelve fine plates, the two volumes with separate 
portfolio, containing 8 extra plates, ll. 6s. 
Holmes’s Bookbindings in the Royal Library 
at Windsor, 4to, 2/. 10s.; Cox’s Introduction to 


Folk-lore, 1s. 9d. ; Jennings’s Rosicrucians, As. 6d.; 
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The Literary Club edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Complete Works, 16 vols., roy. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, 3/. 3s., published at 8/. Under a curiosity in 
literature is The Mafeking Mail, a news-sheet 
published daily during the siege, 18s. 


Mr. William Glaisher’s Catalogue 375 is a 
supplementary one of Publishers’ Remainders. 
We note a few: ‘ Delane of ‘‘ The Times,’ ’ 
2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Passages from 
the Past,’ 2 vols., 5s.; ‘The Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield,’ 3 vols., 8s. 3d.; ‘ Life of the Right 
Hon. Hugh Childers,’ 2 vols., 3s. 6d.; ‘ The 
Orrery Papers,’ 2 vols., 9s.;  Dobell’s ‘ Side- 
lights on Lamb,’ 2s. 6d. ; Wright’s ‘ Life of Walter 
Pater,’ 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Scott, 25 handy pocket 
volumes, India paper, calf, in cloth cabinet, 
2l. 2s.; Seyffert’s ‘Dictionary of Antiquities,’ 
large 4to, 6s.; and Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ 2 vols.. 6s. 6d. Under the heading 
“A Great Art Work’ is ‘ The Bible in Art,’ 786 
illustrations,-2 massive 4to volumes, 12s. 


Mr. J. Jacobs’s Catalogue 56 opens with a 
Collection of Spiritualistic Manuscript Records 
made by Henderson Mackenzie, bound in 7 vols., 
4to., 1857-65, 121. 12s. Under Carlyle are first 
editions. Defoe items include the first edition of 
The Fortunate Mistress, 1724, 5/. 5s. (wants 
frontispiece, age-stained throughout). We note 
a copy of Shakespeare, Stockdale’s edition, 
1807, 6 vols., 4to, 10/. 10s., and some early and 
rare Tracts by Swift. Under Tortoise-Shell 
Binding is Le Nouveau Testament, Amsterdam, 
1697, and Les Pseavmes de David, together in 
1 vol., 2/. 2s. Works under Americana, George 
Colman, France, and Paris are also offered. 
Among Autograph Letters is one of George 
Washington’s, August, 1778, written from Fort 
Wayne, 3/. 3s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EprrortaAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 


entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
wae in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 





